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C.E.C. PROGRAMS 
BOARD OF .EDUCATION 

"ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT" 

I, INTRODUCTION 

Four State Urban Education C.E.C. projects are currently in operation 
in District 28. Included among these is a project for Career Preparation 
for the Trucking Industry, in which approximately sixty high school 
dropouts are provided with academic preparation, classroom and practical 
driver training, and community service experience which will qualify 
them for a job in the trucking industry. A project coordinator, five 
teachers, a clerk, a community liason worker, and sixty student aides 
comprise this project staff, 

A second C.E.C, project, offers school-time and summer Diagnostic 
and Corrective Reading instruction to students in grades one through five 
of the district. This project has the services of a director, three 
corrective reading teachers, two social workers, two psychologists, one 
psychiatrist, and ten community education trainers. The third program, 
a school-time and summer project for Guidance Reinforcement, employs 
five counselors and eighteen community education trainers to work with 
district children who are in need of intensive individualized counseling, 
^roup counseling, or occupational information. In a recent modification, 
college students have been participating in informal guidance sessions. 



EVALUATION OF STATE URBAN 
DISTRICT 28, NEW YORK CITY 



The fourth program, the Administrative Component, is the subject 
of this evaluation. 

Four other C.E.C. projects, a South Jamaica Improvement and Academic 
Center, a Performing Arts Workshop, a Community Project in Black History, 
and a Communication Skills program have all been dropped for lack of 
funds or other reasons. These would have provided scholastic and c\iltural 
growth opportimities for the young people in this area. 

II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The following program objectives were cited by the District in its 
request for funding; 

1. To provide for the personnel and services needed for the planning, 
implementation, and. supervision of State Urban Education Programs. 

2. To coordinate the activities of all participating groups (pro- 

fessional staff, participating schools, community groups, vendors, and 
central Board of Education). ' 



III. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 

The objectives of the eveLluatlve study that was undertaken paralleled 
the program objectives, and may be stated as follows: 

1. Determination of the extent to which personnel and services 
were provided for planning, implementation, supervision, and coordination 
of the program. 

2. Determination of the adequacy of personnel and services in 
planning, implementation, supervision, euid coordination of the program. 

o 
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The procedures utilized in this evaluation of the Administrative 
Component included: • 

1. Interviews with the Acting Director of the program, other in- 
volved District personnel and program evaluators with regard to personnel 
and services.’ 

2. Analysis of program and personnel records . 

3» Examination of communication media in use in the program. 

IV. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

The programs now in operation were implemented by the State Urban 
Education C.E.C. Coordinator, who has since been transferred to a Dis- 
trict office. His position is now filled by the former Assistant 
Director of Pro^jects, who now holds the title of Acting Director. Since 
the position of Assistant Director is now unfilled, those duties of 
eval\iation and coordination which the Assistant Director whould have per- 
formed have been delegated to the coordinators of the individual projects 

and to the Coimnunity Liaison Committee. 

The C.E.C. director works in cooperation with the Conmunity School 
Board with the Community Education Advisory Committee. . The latter 
group is scheduled to meet in June to consider plans for next year. A 
Community Liaison Group is also functioning in the District. The pur- 
pose of this group is to ascertain conmunity needs, to. visit C.E.C. Pro- 
jects, and to maike recommehdaitions to the Advisoi^ Committee and the 
Acting Director bn the State Urbaih Education C.E.C. program. 
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Most of the problems encountered in the implementation of the program 
may be traced to the current budget£u?y crisis in New York State. Some 
specific areas in which the cut in fonds have been felt were cited by 
the Acting Director: important office equipment, such as an adding 
machine, could not be purchased for the administrator's office; a script 
typewriter needed for use in the reading program could not be ordered; 
attendance of project personnel at professional conferences was halted; 
the number of students enrolled in the trucking industry program was 
reduced. In addition, budget cuts mandated by the State Education De- 
partment presented important modifications in on-going programs. 



Another major problem centers about the need for appointment of 
a permanent Director and a new Assistant Director to the Administrative 
Component. Those activities which would have been carried out and/or 
coordinated by the assistant direcitpr have been spread among the other 
project conqonents. This ten^rary readjuslment has undoubtedly affected 
the efficiency with which the in 5 >lementatlon of the District's program 
was effected. Althou^ the evaluator was Impressed by the concerned 
leadership shown by the Acting Director, the present administrative 
structure, which spreads responsibility, is unsound. 

Among the major strengths of the program is the degree of comrunica- 
tlon that has been eushleved. Information about the various pi^Jects is 
effectively comminlcated in a number of ways. A conq>rehenslve Newsletter 
(Vol II. , #6 of which was recently published) is distributed throu^out 



V. HtOGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 
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the district. In addition, a Breakfast Club meets once a month to 
discuss project and district concerns.' Other sources of information 
include minutes of meetings, progress reports of coordinators, and 
records of State Education Department visits. These and other records 
are housed in the Director's office. Those files on projects and per- 
sonnel are exceptionally well-organized and maintained. The extensive 
records that are available, the on-site visitation program, and the 
unique breakfast meetings enable program personnel and recipients of 
services to anticipate problems and to prevent dlfflc\iltles that might 
arise out of mis'understanding and misinformation. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

So that the State Urban Education C.E.C. program in District 28 
will be able to function at its highest level of efficiency and effective- 
ness, It is recommended that: 

1. A Director of the progrsun, with full responsibility and authority, 
be assigned as soon as possible. 

2. An Assistant Director be assigned before the begi nnin g of the 
next school year, 

3. The recently formed Adviso2?y Committee meet on a regular basis 
for the puri>ose of program advisement. Menibers of the Advisory Committee 
should, as one of their duties, visit programs in operation. 

4. More file space be made available for the extensive records 
housed in the office of the Director. 

12 
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EVALUATION OF STATE URBAN EDUCATION (CEC) PROGRAMS 
DISTRICT 28, NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

"CAREER PREPARATION FOR THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY" 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The program of Career Preparation for the Trucking Industry organized . 
in District 28 provided a unique conibination of training for a specific 
job in industry with preparation for a high school equivalency examination. 

Under this career training program, high school dropouts of at least 
19 yews of age who resided in the tsorget area were sought throu^ refer- 
rals from schools, parole officers, and community agencies. A total of 
135 young men participated in the three groups organized during the year, 

A project coordinator, four teachers, one clerk and one community liason 
worker were assigned to the program. Automotive and commercial trucking 
equipnent and facilities were ohtainedj educational materials were pur- 
chased as needed. Intensive academic preparation, classroom and practi- 
cal driver training, and community service were integrated in the program. 



II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program of Career Preparation for the Trucking Industry had 
two major goals: 

1. To prepare participants to acquire their Higpi School Equivalency 
dlxlomas; and 

2. To pre par e particlpEuits to acquire New York State classified 

/ 

chauffeur ' s licenses . 
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III. EVALUATION HIOCEDURES 

This evaluation was undertaken with the specific objective of 
determining the extent to which the program attained its stated objectives. 
Several approaches were utilized; 

1. Observation - on-site observations were conducted of the instructional 
procedures utilized in the truck driving classes and in the high school 
equivalency classes . 

2. Analysis of records - available records were analyzed to determine 

/ 

attendance patterns, achievement in high school equivalency groups, Class 
I, II, and III licenses Issued, and Job placement. 

3. Interviews - The Assistant Director of the CEC programs in the 
District, the project coordinator, the instructors in the truck driving 
courses, the high school equivalency team, and a group of approximately 
4o students were interviewed. 

IV. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Staff . During the first cycle, which ended J\ily 2, 1971, the staff, as 
described in the proposal, were employed and carried out their prescribed 
duties. At the end of this first cycle, however, funds were cut, inAking 
it necessary to eliminate fully one-half of the instructors, and more than 
one-half of students. It was also necessary to reduce the number of ve- 
hicles available to students for tralni’jig. 

As one would expect, these ' cut-backs had severe negative 
effects on the program. There was a marked Increase in the drop-out rate 

15 
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of students. Too many of the participants, who had «ilready experienced 
failure in school and in the job world, found themselves c ':;e again in 
a sitixation where they had to wait too long for their turn at the wheel, 
and too long for individual help in the hi^ school equivalency classes. 

The remaining staff members redoubled their efforts to make the 
program succeed. Insturctors in driver tra inin g and high school equiva- 
lency groups recast thei.r plans to utilize time and material as efficiently 
as possible. The project director followed through on proud sing students 
when they were absent. As a result of the coordinator's ptjrsonal support 
ftTiH encouragement, many of these potential drop-outs returned and finished 
the training program. 

Activities; Truck Driver Training. In the initial sessions, the students 
were given an overview of the training program. Study material, designed 
to prepare them for the written tests for Class I permits , were distributed. 

The students were tau^t the skills needed to complete application 
forms for driving permits, end for studying the required question and answer 
sheets. Classroom lessons were devoted to the driver's and chauffeiir's 
manuals . All of the students took the written tests givai at the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles. Approximately 90 per cent of the students passed 
the examination at the first sitting; the remaining 10 per cent passed a 
few days later, after additions^, individual tutoring. 

In order to facilitate instruction, the students were groux>ed for 
driver training; three groups were organized; 



(1) Men vlthout previous driving experience. These men were given 
lessons on automatic shift cars, and taught basic driving skills, including 
defensive driving techniqjies, 

(2) Men with previous driving experience on automatic shift cars 
were taught to drive Cleuss III trucks, 

(3) Men with previous driving experience on standard shift cars and 
small trucks were given instruction in driving Class I tractor trailers. 

Instruction was given on the road, in traffic and under varying 
weather conditions, A wide range of sj>ecial skills were tau^t: straight 
driving, right and left turns, straight backing, parallel parking, hooking 
and xanhooking the vehicle, tilting the cab, etc. Defensive driving was 
considered em essential element in the instructional program. A similated 
road test was given in preparation for the test required by the Department 
of Motor Vehicles, 

A sao^e of one of the logs kept by the instructor is ^dicatlve of 
the type of training given: 

No. of 



Date Students Activity 



4/5 A.M. 6 . Simulated roa^ test. Class I 

P.M, 4 Same 

A.M. 7 Same 

P.M. 3 On the road practice; right and 

left turns, down shifting, straight 
backing, parallel parking. Class l 

A.M. 2 ; - Abnormal fd)sence due; to weather. 

Over the road driving in snow wild 
rain to Mlneola and back; traffic 
driving and down shifting 

P.M. 4 Simulated roeul test. Class I. 

Alley docking, on good side and blind side 

4/8 A.M. 7 Ractlced road test procedure. Class I 

P.M. 4 Same 
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Classroom work was offered concurrently, and included safety, de- 
fensive driving habits, map reading, first aid, record and log maintenance, 
bills of lading, general traffic information. 

Activities; High School Equivalency . The basic content in English and 
mathematics covered on the high school equivalency test was taught. In- 
structors made a special effort to develop understanding of what was dis- 
cussed in class. They prepared a wide range of mimeographed materials 
incorporating exsmples more relevant to the lines of their students than 
were to be fo\ind in the usual commercially available high school equivalency 
material. Every opportunity was taken to relate skills in mathematics 
and English to tasks and experiences that were lir^jortant to the students. 
Thus, lessons dealt with applications for Social Security ceurds, the -use 
of credit cards, and the like. In addition, newspapers, paperbacks, and 
books about Black history, culture and leaders were used in teaching. 
Practice was given in test-taking. 

A typical week's program is given in the following log. There were 

approximately 15 students in each group. 

Date Activity 

5/18 Group I - 1. Spelling Test - 20 words 

2. Gramsar 

3 . Mathematics - Per Cent + 
Profit + Loss 

Group II - Mathematics 

English "Using the Dictionary" 
Spelling Test Profit + Loss 
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Date Activity 

5/19 Group I - 1 . Mathematics - Per Cent - 

Homework 

2 . English - Word Families 

Group II - Students worked Independently 
from workbooks P.M. - Prepare 
time sheets for student's pay- 
roll (Teacher) 



5/20 Group I - 1 . Vocabulary Test - 25 words 

2 . Reading - "Selecting Impor- 
tant Ideas" 

3. Mathematics - Interest 

Group II - Vocabulary Test 

English - Parts of Speech 

Received free materials ordered 
from N.Y. Better Business Bureau 

5/21 Group I - Math-Interest 

Spelling-Dropping 
Final "E" 

Group II - Mathematics 

English- PEirts of Speech 

Students asked "not" to remove 
magazine, books, emd pamphlets 
from room placed on the book 
stand In room by teacher. 



Activities; ChaltiireJ. emd Comnunlty . In addition to tra in i n g In truck 
driving and In preparation for the high school equivalency test, the 
program sought to provide, to the extent that the budget would permit, 
a series of enrichment ewtivltles. Local community and civic leaders 
were invited to speak to the students on community problems; students 
were encouraged to ask questions. As a result of-these sessions, many 
of the students expressed an Interest in voting for the first time. 




As part of this aspect of the program, too., regular visits were 
made to the public library. Students were helped to find books which 
were of interest to them, and were introduced to effective use of the 
library. 

In one very interesting session, a representative of the New York 
Times led a discussion of "how to read a newspaper." This session generated 
considerable student participation; the instructors report that newspaper 
reading had increased. 

Attendance at the Broadway play. Pur lie, was the highlight of these 
activities; students were asked to pay half of the admission fee, with 
the project assuming the other half of the cost. To many of the jarti- 
cipants, this was their first contact with a professionally produced play. 

The interest engendered bytlii* aspect of the program may be seen 
in the fact that 15 students volunteered to accompany staff members to 
Albany when project funding was under consideration. 

Facilities; Driver Training . One field facility was located behind the 
CEC office which provided a large paved space with painted lines for practi- 
cal driver training practice. In another location near the Woodrow 
Wilson High School, a space has been designated for giving the State Ex- 
aminations. Driver training areas throughout the community were designated 
for use according to the different driving s ki lls of the learner. The 
Coor dijjator ' s knowledge of the community and his sensitivity to the fact 
that the learner would be more secure, in beg inn i n g stages of his learning, 
in neighborhood areas with which he was f am iliar, was a tremendous advantage. 



Facilities; High School Equivalency . This con^jonent of the program was 
located in Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School. Four large classrooms, 
one of which was a science laboratory, were available to the program. 
Materials; Driver Training. Eq,uipment available for instructional pur- 
poses included cars, small trucks, tractor trailers, and buses. Wiritten 
materials prepared by the Department of Motor Vehicles and commercial 
materials, such as the Smith System , prepared by the Driver In5>rovement 
Institute and Defensive Driving, prepared by the National Safety Council, 
were available to students. 

Materials; High School Equivalency . Materials developed by Educational 
Development Laboratory (EDL) are in use, as well as a wealth of mimeo- 
graphed materials, printed high school equivalency materials, newspapers, 
magazines, and literature about Black Americans. 

Changes in Program Direction . As noted above, the severe budget cuts at 
the end of the first cycle made it necessary to reduce staff and to re- 
duce the number of vehicles available for training purposes. As a re- 
STolt, the degree to which instruction could be individualized was affected; 
this, in turn, made it necessary to provide for a longer total period of 
instruct ioneJ. time. 

It was found that the originally envisaged two-month period set aside 
for an instructional cycle was much too short, if many of the participants 
were to be given a genuine opportunity to achieve the goads of the program. 
Meuiy of the students had not been employed for several years, and needed 
time to adjust to being part of any organized program. Some were on parole, 
and had virtually given up on any program that society offered to them. 

Sojie were using drugs to a greater or lesser degree, and needed time to 
overcome their dependence. 



In the high schcxjl equivalency aspect of the program, the allotted 
time 8dso proved to be too short for most of the students. When one 
considers their long history of school failure, it is not surprising that 
many of the students were unable to stand the rigors of a full four day 
program, and dropped out. Yet, some sought to return, and the staff felt 
that to deny them this privilege because of an inflexible time schedule 
would defeat the goals of the program. 

Accordingly, Instead of following the cycle arrangement originally 
set, the project coordinator admitted as many students as could be 
accomodated at any one point in time, including students who had dropi)ed 
out and sought permission to reenter the program. Moreover, students 
who had earned their Class I licenses, but who felt that they needed more 
time to earn their high school equivalency diploma, were permitted to con- 
tinue in this phase of the program. 



V, PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Although the cycle arrangement was not followed in the later stages 
of the program, three separate groups of students may be Identified. The 
first group consisted of 6o students. Thirty- five of these students of- 
ficleJly dropped out during the training period; 25 completed the program. 
However, of the 25 students who completed the program, 24 obtained Class I 
licenses. In addition, two students obtained Class II licenses and 13 
Class III licenses. Eighteen of these students are known to have been 
placed in jobs. While the drop-out rate seems to be extremely high, it 
should be noted that for some of the drop-outs, the program served as a 
refresher course; some of these students had obtained a license prior to 
leaving the program and some had found a job utilizing the license that 



had been issued 
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In the second group, which Included 32 students, 11 dropped out. 

Of the remaining 21 students, 12 obtained Class I licenses and four 
obtained Class III licenses. 

The third group enrolled 43 students, and was still in process 
when this report was written. There are now 27 active participants. 

Twelve of the drop-outs from the program do hold at least one 
of the three licenses , and three are known to be employed. It should 
be noted that information concerning employment is not complete; the 
staff of the program have no facilities for follow-up work, and data 
concerning employment must be volunteered by former students. 

It would appear, then, that a minitmun of 48 students have obtained 
at least one of the three licenses. This represents slightly more than 
one-half of those who enrolled in the program. In view of the previous 
background of the persons served by the project, this may be considered 
an enviable record. 

Unfortunately, no data are available concerning student success on 
the high school equivalency examination. No foiml procedure has been 
developed for making these data available to project personnel. 

It is quite evident that the students who remained with the program 
were highly motivated. This is seen in their fine record of attendance. 
Fully 95 per cent of the stable students attended at least 85 per cent 
of the sessions of the program. 

The evaluator was Impressed by the quality of instruction and the 
enthusiasm of the staff. The usual Inattention and poor discipline normally 
characteristic of potential drop-outs in a hig^ school class were not to 
be seen. Seriousness of purpose and a high level of motivation were obvious 
features of the program. 

ERJC 23 



Excellent pupil-teacher rapport was achieved. Time and time again, 
the students, in Interviews, reported that their teachers "care about me," 

VI. PROGRAM STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 



Strengths 

1 . The high level of administrative leadership on the part of the 
project coordinator, and the interest, enthusiasm and ability of all pro- 
ject personnel. 

2. The excellent organization and high quality of activities, equip- 

< 

ment and materials in use. 

3 . The pervading Interest in, and genuine concern for the students 

on the part of the staff, who treat the students as adult men, and delegate 
to them Important responsibilities of the program. Problems which arise 
also, are handled on an adult-to-adult level. 

4 . The inclusion In the program, and the rehabilitation of a signi- 
ficant nuniber of students who had previously been Involved In petty crimes, 
alcoholism, and drug addiction. 

Wealmesses 

1. The lack of individualized guidance and remedial services for 
sqme students. 

2. The isolation of students enrolled In the H.S. Equivalency phase 
of the project from other students in the high school - some Informal or 
formal integration of these students with others may be of benefit to 
those students who have lost contact with their peer group. 
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3. Lack of a ;)ob placement service which focuses on the special 
needs of these students, staffed by people experienced in placement of 
such young men with bussing and trucking concerns. 

4. Too much of the coordinator's time was given to following throu^ 
on j)ayments of bills and stipend checks, 

5. Lack of effective communication or job placement and passing of 
high school equivalency examinations. 



VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

This program of Career Preparation for the Trucking Industry should 
be recycled. It has amply demonstrated its effectiveness in reaching 
and rehabilitating inner-city drop-outs. Some recommendations are offered 
for consideration by the Districtj 

1. The budget cuts, which resulted in a reduction in the n\imber of 
students who could be serviced, should be restored, 

2. An adequate guldwce staff should be made available to the program. 

3. A staff member whose major responsibility is job placement should 
be provided. 

4. Arrangements should be made for liaison between the State Edu- 
cation Department and the project staff concerning results on high school 
equivalency tests. 
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EVALUATION OF STATE ttrbAN EDUCATION (CEC) PROGRAMS 
DISTRICT 28, IHEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

"DIAGNOSIS AND SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN READING" 

I. INTRODUCTION 

One of the Urban Education CEC programs conducted in 1970-1971 in 
District 28 was the project entitled Diagnosis and Special (Corrective) 
Instruction in Reading. The first port of this program, the Summer 
Reading Program, was initiated in the summer of 1970* The original 
r1 «^n was to service elementary and intermediate schools in the dis- 
trict, but this plan had to be altered because of heavy enrollment in 
the lower grades and budget cuts, 

P.S. 80 was selected as the operational site and a clinical ap- 
proach to corrective instruction was initiated. This project planned 
to service approximately I50 children in grades 1-p during a six week 
period from July 6 through August l4, 1970. Children who were two or 
more years retarded in reading and/or who were recommended by their 
school were accepted. 

The second part of the project was initiated in the Fall of 1970. 
Again, a clinical approach to the correction of reading was designed, 
and children two or more years retarded in reading were admitted. Four 
schools were seleOtedi as target schools, P.S. 30, P.S, 80, P. S, l4o, and 
P.S. 160. The program began operation in September 1970. 
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A. The Summer Heading Program 

1. Staffing - The personnel ('.onslsted of; 

1 Teacher in Charge 

8 Teachers , including 6 reading teachers , 1 speech arts 
teacher, and 1 Black History teswher 
1 Lihrarlan 
1 Psychologist 

12 Community Education Trainers 
4 Student Aides 
1 School Secretary 

2. Program - The smnmer reading continuation program was a depar- 
tmental program utilizing ^ reading areas : 

Educational Developments^. Laboratories 

Language Arts 

Speech Arts 

Black History 

Library 

3. Students - Principals in District 28 were apprised of the Sum- 
mer Heading Program so that children two or more years retarded 
in reading were recommended. Parents in the community were in- 
vited to bring their children. A total of 125 students were 
registered for the program; others were put on a waiting list. 

4. Duration - The program was in effect from July 6 to August l4, 
1970. 

5. Activities - Pupils were asked to bring a notebook and pencil 
each day but were supplied with text books, rexagraphed mater 1- 
clIs. Homework was sometimes given in the form of a written as- 
slgnment or a T.V. euasdgnment . Films yere obtained from the 
New York Public ; Library and the Telephone Conqpany and were 
shown in the school library. A visitor from Nigeria was video- 
taped and his lecture was /record^. Special materieds were ob- 
tained from EDL laboratories for testing and use by the children 
Visitors and a Book Fair also added to the enrichment. 
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B. The School ^ear. Program 

1. Staffing - The personnel consisted of: 

1 Project Coordinator 

3 Corrective Reading Teachers 
13 Community Education Trainers 

2 Social Workers 
2 Psychologists 

1 Part-time Psychiatrist 

1 Ne\arologist, who could not he hudgetei, but who did contri- 
bute to the program by continuing to examine and diagnose gratis. 

2. Operation Hours - This was a full time, five day a week program 
that was used in fo\ir target schools with P.S, 30, and P.S. l40 
having the program on a part-time basis, and P.S, 80 and P.S, 
l6o on a full-day basis five times a week. The full school year 
was used for the ser/lces, 

3. Students - The program serviced approximately 175 children. 

The number fluctuated because as children reached grade level 
they were replaced by other children in need of corrective reading 
services. Discharged children were also replaced. Children 
retarded in reading by two or more years were candidates for the 
class. 

4. Program - The approach to the program was a clinical one; it 
was based on supportive team cooperation by the personnel in 
the team. Professionals and GET' s worked as one unit for the 
child's benefit. The findings of each meniber of the team were 
given strength .and vitality because of the insight of each team 
member and because aU had a voice in the operations and content 



of the program. 

In addition, parents were brou^t into this pi^ram f»om a 
very practical point of view. Their permission was needed for 
the child to enroU in. the program; in addition, because various 

" " ' ■ “ T' t-v , • ' 
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specialized exam^jiatlons were administered (medical, neurologi- 
cal, psychological and possibly psychiatric, if required) par- 
ents had to consent to their use. However, a more salutory ap- 
proach was sou^t in the parent involvement, 'fhe approach to 
the parents was made by the GET' s and the Social Worker, who 
talked to parents as a parent, and as a member of the community 
who knows the community's problems, and who could be sympathetic 
to the parents' current problems. 

The clinical approach to the corrective reading instruction 
caused the team to function as a team within a team. For ex- 
ample, the psychologist and the psychiatrist and social worker 
coordinated their services, each member preparing the ground 
for the other, then presenting their findings to the other mem- 
bers of the team. The Corrective Reading Teacher and the para- 
professionals coordinated their plans, based on the findings 
of the psychologist and/or psychiatrist. Then, again, the whole 
team would meet to get new informttion from each other, evaluate 
the child's progress, so that new Insights were gained by each 
member of the team at each team meeting. 

II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The objectives for both sunmer and the flaU programs for the Diag- 
nostic and Si>eciallzed Instruction in Reading were identical. The dif- 
ferences between the two progre^ were to be found in the content and in 
the implementation. 

The alms were: 

1. To diagnose specific learning disabilities of selected children 
in grades 1-5. . • 
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2. To improve the reading of participating pupils throu^ a pro- 
gram of remediation. 

3. To motivate children to form positive attitudes toward reading 
through successful experiences. 

4. To provide a flexible, multi-level, multi-modal communication 
sltills program through equipment and materials developed by Educational 
Development Laboratory (EDL). 

5. To provide individualized and small group instruction within 
the carefully planned sequence of activities. 



III. EVALUATION 5R0CEDURES 

In order to evaluate the achievement of the Diagnosis and Special 
(Corrective) Instruction in Reading program it was necessary to consi- 
der several aspects. 

1. Summer Reading Program 

Since the Summer Reading Program had been completed before the Fall 
program into action and since it was net evaluated during the sum- 
mer, information was obtained from the master file in the Project Direc- 
tor’s office, and throu^ interviews with the Project Director. Chil- 
dren’s folders were spot checked and related records were studied. The 
structure of the Summer Reading Program was examined and a summary based 

on these findings was completed. 

2. vThe School Year Program 

To assess the progress of this program the following procedures 
were utilized: 

a. Obaervation - The 4 target schools sere visited to oheerve the 
etaffdag, materials and eoulpwnt, facilities, records, record-keeping 
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and the program in action. , 

b. Interviews - The following pf?ople were interviewed by the evalu- 
ator: Project Director, Corrective Reading Teachers, CET's, Social Wor- 

kers, Psychologists and children in the program. 

c. Records and record keeping techniques were checked, 

d. Test Analysis - Children's performance on Current MAT'S was com- 
pared with their past performance to determine the gains made. 

e. Analysis of Attendance - Children's attendance from October 
through May was reviewed to note change effected in attendance and atti- 
tude, 

f . Review of Summary Data - Term summaries denoting physical and 
psychological status were reviewed, 

g. Questionnaires - administered to CRT's and CET's. 

IV. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Various types of rooms were used as laboratories in the reading 
program. One principal gave up his office, two other principals supplied 
classrooms and one principal supplied a small office because there was 
no other physical space available. 

EDL equipment was found in excellent condition and quauatity in every 
room. ChGkrtSj books, workbooks, rexagraphed materials were in full use. 
Enrichment materials which indicated that children had had airt or drama- 
tic experiences or poetry sessions where creative expression was davel- 

The rooms were attractive functional workshops. Children who came 
to the rooms had a purpose and got to work immediately becatuse challen- 
ging materials were waiting for them. Not only were the materials chal- 
lenging and interesting but the CRT ' s and the CET ' s met the children 
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warmly with personal greetings and interest in their contributions. The 
look of happy recognition on the children’s faces when they saw their 
CRT or GET waiting for them was indicative of the wholesome atmosphere 
that existed. There was no tension, no scolding, no deprecation. Just , 

a.happi^ personalized working environment in which the child did his or 
her best. There was no evidence of disorder, reluctance to work or 
careless use of materials. 

The rapport that existed be -.ween child and ad\alt was also seen be- 
tween CRT and GET. It appeared that each person knew what he was about 
and efficient performance was the r\ale. 

The period began with conversation, presentation of the day's work, 
and it ended with review of new work, planning for next day, and commen- 
dation of the child's efforts. Occasionally, games were played or drill 
was given in the form of a gcune. Creative writing in the form of pre- 
paration of a published booklet was a form of enrichment and recognition 
for the pupils. 

Instruction was given in the following areas: 

a. Word Work: recognition, analysis, comprehension, phrase work 

b. Oral Reading: mechanics, comprehension, expression, accuracy 

c. Silent Reading; mechanics, speed, comprehension, drill 

d. Study skills: Word attack, phonics, grammar, rule, application 

Since instruction was individual or directed to small groups, there 

was time to check all of the work performed by the child. His errors 
were discussed until he saw what was correct or until he \mderstood the 
concept. 
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Records and children's folders were spot checked and they showed 
regular entries pertaining to the child's progress and needs. Records 
in the Project Director's master file showed that children had received 
prescribed emd pertinent tests emd examinations according to the needs 
of the child. The child's progress (emotional, physical and mental) 
was recorded with the recommendations made by the tecun meD&ers. There 
were evaluations of each child in the program. The folders showed that 
all assistance given the child was given in depth, was related to his 
achievement level, and was in accordance with his needs. Review of the 
children's work indicated that they did understand what they were doing. 

Attendance at a Team Meeting with the CRT, CET'S, Social Worker and 
Psychologist demonstrated the sharing of information about children who 
needed special help. 

Instruction was given in various ways: 

a. Individualized instruction where the CRT or GET worked with 
the child on his diagnosed problems 

b. Instruction was given by the CRT or CET in a situation involving 
a common problem 

c. Small gi ^p instruction was given when EDL materials were used 
or where children on a common grade level were using workbooks, texts, 
rexagraphed materials, charts, or games. At all times the materials were 
used in accordance with the individual or group needs of the pupils. 

During each period the materials, whether used for new instruction or 
drill or review of testing, were planned to give the child a feeling of 
success. The materials scslected by the CRT were the result of plsinning 
for the child with the CET and the diagnostic assistance given the teacher 
by the psychologist and social worker. Constant evaluation of each session 
and piTiTiing fbr the next session was the rule, so that record keeping was 
an on-going process. ^4 , 
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The clinical approach to the dieignosis and instruction in reading 
was based on a coordinated and synchronized approach to remediation by 
each member of the team. Each memher supported the other and all com- 
bined their efforts and insight to help the child. 

The dynamic aspect of the program was given impetus by the project 
director. Her vision of a clinical approach to diagnosis and special 
corrective instruction in reading was translated into a functioning re- 
ality. ’ She defined the objectives of the program, defined the roles 
of the team, determined the procediires, selected the personnel, and 

guided the implementation and evaluation of the program. Through on- 
going evaluations, conferences, training sessions, active involvement 
of eacli member of the team in development of new patterns and techniques 
wa,s established. The project director structured the plans for diagnostic 
and evaluative record keeping for each team member, and then she collated 
the material for the master file. She supervised every aspect of the 
program utilizing the team approach to change or revise method or tech- 
nique. The project director provided outstanding 
gram. 

The Corrective Reading Teachers in the program had an average of 
12 years of teething experience. All had Master's degrees and had 
specialized in the teaching of reading; consequently, they brought a 
wealth of knowledge of techniques and materials to the program. The CRT's 
had the responsibility for setting up a remedial reading program for 
each child, based on the child's unique level of performance and on the 
diagnostic data presented by the social worker and the psychologist. 

It was their duty to create an environment in which the child felt ac- 
cepted, encouraged, and rewarded for his effbrts. The Teacher had to 
set the scene for good communication between the child and the staff. 

35 ' 
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The CRT had to train the CET to function In the classroom, plan dally 
with the CET, guide and supervise her work. The CRT selected the ma- 
terial for each child and evalviated the cMld's progress. At Team 
Meetings, the CRT presented the child's reading progress or problons 
for consideration. 

The psychologist was responsible for the testing, diagnosis, and 
evaluation of the child's mental, physical and emotional problems that 
led to his poor performance in reading. The psychologist prepared an 
analysis of e8u:h child In the program, based on information gathered from 
the classroom teacher, the corrective reading teacher, the social worker 
the psychiatrist or neurologist, and the school nurse or doctor. His 
conclusions then served as a basis for the development of th e ~ f e iMdii|^^ 
offered the child. When necessary the psychologist, the psychiatrist, 
and social worker consulted to devise a program of psychotherapy to 
meet the child's needs. The psychologist Interpreted the child's per- 
ceptive and emotioned problems to the corrective reading teeicher, and 
was responsible for recommending the child to the psychiatrist for treat- 
ment when it seemed necessary. 

The psychiatrist was responsible for the eveduatlon and treatment' 
of the child's psychiatric problems. Following a psychiatric evaluation 
of the pupil wlto the parent present, hb revealed the child's needs to 
the psychologist and the social worker. Upon request, the psychiatrist 
met with the entire team to interpret the child's needs and offer gu i da n ce 



to the group 
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The Social Worker had the responslhllity for preparing the social 
data on each child. This information was kept in individual clinical 
folders for each pupil. The Social Worker oriented the parents to the 
special services the child was receiving. She made appointnwnts for 
.parents at various agencies that supplied particular sei^ices, and for 
them to be present during psychological or psychiatristic sessions . 

The Social Worker followed thro\agh on appointments made for children 
or parents with the school nurse, doctor, psychologist, or psychiatrist 
to avoid waste of professional time. She prepared the data required 
by the psychologist or psychiatrist, and then prepared reports based on 
the psychological findings. She collated all the information in each 
child's folder. At Team Meetings she presented the findings to the group. 
During the term both psychologist and social worker checked their indi- 
vidual cases to see that the recommendations were carried out. The Social 
Worker also prepared a summary of the pupil's environmental setting and 
academic achievement. As another important aspect of her work, the Social 
Worker approached the parents as a member of the community who was aware 
and sympathetic to the problems of her neighbors. She frequently went 
out of her way to obtain special services for the parents. 

The neurologist, who donated his services gratis, examined the children 
recommended to him by the psychologist and prescribed further action 
for the child. 

Community Education Trainers (CET'S) 

The CET'S or pcupaprofessioneQ-s served in various capacities. Some 

of the services performed were: 

Teaching individual children and sma ll groups 
Drilling on concepts' (review) 

Using mechanical aids with individuals and s mall groups 
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Recording children's progress 

Delivering, setting up, and _pper»tl^ mechanical aids 
Holding conferences with the CRT 
Attending Training Sessions 

I 

Taking care of supplies 
Keeping order 

Picking up children before session and delivering them after the 
session 

Working with the social worker In maintaining and' ^li^ 

Going on home visits 

Clerical classroom work - test, scoring, correcting work 
Taking class attendance 

The most unique contribution of the CET, which does not appear on 
the above list. Is the home visits they made. 

V. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Corrective Reading Teetchers . The teachers that were observed had an 
average of 12 years of teaching experience and had all obtained a 
Master's degree, with specialization In reading. Observation of their 
performance In the classroom re^ealid that they were master teachers, 
nielr specialized skills were especlailly apparent In their 

1. Organization of the classroom as a learning laboratory 

2. Appraisal and use of EDL and~ofe£i^ materials, and swchanlcal aids 
3* l^fesslonal planning for individualized Instruetloin 

4. Training of CET's 

5* Emphasis upon successful experiences for ehlldm 
It Is significant to note that when thSy were asked to indicate 
what they considered to be the mt basic needs of their children, their 
answers were directed not only to needs in the area of reeding (such as 
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word attack skills), but they also referred to the children’s need for 
emotional support and developoent of self-image* The CRT's brought to 
their task a degree of psychological insight unusual In teachers. They 
were aware that, In many instances, their children's difficulties 
stemmed from problems In the home, and were not learning problems per se. 

Their Insight Is also seen in their responses to questions con- 
cerning the strengths and weaknesses of the program as currently organized. 
While they observed that the individualized and small group Instruction 
was an importcmt asset of the program, they also recognized that the psy- 
chological evaluation and the extensive diagnostic appraisal of the child 
were of particular importance in program s\iccess. They were concerned 
about selection procedures. They 6ll stressed the need for Identifica- 
tion of the child through a screening process early in the child's 
schooling; they aU recognized the Importance of parent Involvement on 
a regular basis. 



Moreover, the CRT's tended to be severely self-critical. When asked 
to indicate the degree of improvement shofin by their children, on a 
three-point scale, the following ratings were assigned; 



Improvement 


School A 


School B 


School C 


Total 


Great Degree 


30 


11 


22 


63 


Some Degree 


25 


25 


10 


60 


Slight Degree 


6 


47 


3 ! 












Total 


6l 


83 


35 


179 



The teachers, taken as a group, indicated that fully 3 I .3 per cent 
of the children had shown only slight improveoent, and that 33.5 per 
cent had shown "some" improvement. They felt that they had been success 
ful, to a great extent, with slightly more than one-third (35.2^) of 
the children. It is (juite clear that the teachers were very realistic 
in their appraisal. 

The teachers voiced the point of view that the pupils needed more 
help than they were now receiving, which averaged approximately three 
hours per week. Thoy suggested that additional individual tutoring by 
a GET or by a high school student aide might be a valuable supplementary 
device. 

The CET*S 

Again, observation of the performance of the Cet*s over the period 
of a lmo st a full school year indicated that they functioned on a very 
high level. They fully merited the high praise they were accorded by 
the teachers with whom they worked. Yet, when asked for suggestions 
concerning lsq;>rovement of the program, the one item which was mentioned 
most frequently by the Cet's was more training for themselves I 

Other responses were indicative of their insight into the jtrogram. 
They felt that the program should be begun early in the child's schooling 
and that screening should be more intensive. They csJled for more space, 
and better materials. Some felt that It would be wise to set up in- 
dividual work booths for tiie more dls tractable pupil. 

(Children . It la of interest, before considering pupil progress, to ex- 
asdne som of the background data for children enrolled in the program. 

A random saa^e of (30$) of the children's folders were examined. 

Intelligence test data were available for all of these ehlldrsn; 
the Wechsler zntelUgenee Scale for children had been administered by 



the psychologist. Thlrty^sla of these children obtained IQ's between 
90 and 109, normally considered the average range. Two children had 
IQ's above 110, while l6 would be considered below average. For the 
most part, then, these pupils would be considered of average potential. 

The vision of 13 children In the group was impaired, as meas\ired 
by the Snellen Test; two children had impaired hearing, as measured by 

i 

the Beltone Test. Fully 43 (79»6^) of the 54 children showed mixed 
lateral dominance. Twenty-nine (53*7^) gave evidence of perceptxial 
difficulties on the Slosson Test. 

It would appear, then, that these pupils came to the program 
with a variety of handicapping characteristics, demanding specialized 
approaches. Of course, the first question to be answered Is, "How 
frequently did they come?" To answer this question, a random sanq>le of 
34 pupils was drawn from those who were present when the city-wide 
euihlevement test was administered In April 1971* Of this geoup, 10 
(29.4^) showed less than 10 days of absence, 11 (32.4^) were absent 
between 10 and 19 days, while 13 (38.2^) were absent 20 or more days. 

The attendance of the latter group would be considered unsatisfactory. 
The average gain In reading scores shown by the pupils In these three 
groups on the test administered at that time were 1.3i <uid 1.0 
respectively. There would appear to be some relationship between at- 
tendance and pupil growth. 

The hi^ degree of pupil mobility, coupled with considerable ab- 
sence on days when tests were adadnlstered, made It very difficult to 
arrive at pre-test post-test measures of growth for pupils participating 
In the program. Results were available for 33 pupils. For these 33 
pupils, me a n reading grade on entrance to the program was 1.9; mean 
reading grade in June 1971 was 3.4, a gain of 15 months. It should be 
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noted, too, that students were normally discharged ftjom the program when 
they had reached grade level. 

The progress shown by these pupils for whom con^lete test data were 
available may be considered good, in spite of the feelings of their teachers 
that one-third of the participants were shoeing only slight in5>rovement. 

Turning to another aspect of pupil functioning, the CRT's were 
asked to rate changes in the attitude of their pupils toward self and 
school, using a five point scale: 

1. Markedly more positive attitude 

2. Moderately more positive attitude 

3* No change in attitude 

negative attitude 
Markedly more negative attitude 

The proportion of children showing a change in the direction of a 
inore p^^ltive attitude, for each of the_^oiu of the scale, is presented 
in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 

Proportion of Children Showing Positive Cheages In Attitude to Self emd 

School 



A. ATTITUDE TO SELF 



Proportion 



1. Seems happy and relaxed 

2. Likes to try new things 
3* Works Independently 

4. Gets ailong well with classmates 

Seems to feel confident In his abilities 

6. Takes good care of dress and appearance 

7. Appears to take pride in his work 

8. Acts friendly and outgoing 

9. Peacts well to frustration 

10. Shows leadership qualities 



85.7 

85.7 

78.6 

71.4 

85.7 

71.4 

78.6 

85.7 

78.6 

28.6 



B. ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 

1. Cooperates with teachers and pupils working on class 



problems or projects 78.6 

2. Accepts teacher assistance and criticism 92.8 

3. Completes classroom and homework assignments 78.6 

4. Attends school regularly wlthoutv excessive absence 85.7 

5. Controls Inappropriate behavior 85.7 

6. Shows courtesy toward teachers, other adults and 

classmates 78.6 

7. Adjusts comfortably to llsdtations on his bi^vior 78.6 

8. Ays attention to classroom activities 78.6 

9. Appears to gain satisflaetion from his work 92.9 

10. nurticipates enthusiastically in class activities 78.6 



In eUJ. but one of the characteristics to which attention was directed 
(leadership qualities), a relatively large proportion of the pupils rated 
were judged to have shown positive growth. 

VI. PROGRAM STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

Strengths 

The cllnlceJ. approach to corrective instruction in reading has many 
strengths; some sire inherent in the structure of the program; others in 
the personnel, and in the liig;G.ementatlon of the program. 

Structure 

The approach recognizes that physical impairment (auditory, visual, 
malnutrition) may traumatize the child. Identification of i^slcal 
wea]cnesses is an essential part of the program. Each child's physical 
condition is given professional attention with a strong follow-up. 

A psychological examination is given every child in the program. 

This incl\ides testing for intelligence, percept\ial difficulties, auditory 
and visual discrimination, and for laterality. This information pro- 
vides the classroom tesusher and the corrective reading teacher with the 
necessary information so that a multi-modal approach, geared to the 
child's individual needs, may be plazmed. For the child this approach 
reduces frustration, and is a first step in helping him get sdong in his 
environment. 

The professional approach of the psychiatrist and psychologist to 
the child's emotiosal problems involves the cooperation of parents, 
teachers, CIT'S and social workers. All are given Information to help 
the child (and hia parents) to fonetion adequately in home and school. 

The r e a s il a l and p rers nt ive measures takan can affect the child's approach 
to education and» indeed^ his whole life pattern. 



Personnel 



Rroject Director ; An observable strength of the program was the 
work of the I^oject Director. A dynamic and dedicated director structured 
a functional team approach, selected the personnel, defined the roles 
of the tecun members, developed a professional approach to the basic 
needs of children eoid supervised the loQ>lementatlon of the program 
through every stage of Its developnent. 

Corrective Reading Teachers ; The corrective reading teachers 
brou£^t years of teaching experience, specialization In reading, and 
a depth of Imowledge In. techniques, methods, and materlAls to the pro- 
gram. Their evaluations of materleJ.s, of children's actions and reactions 
have enabled them to Implement a program that Is unique and appropriate 
for meeting children's basic needs In reading. They have been able 
to train the paraprofesslonals to perform sensitively while helping 
children In reading. 

Cpiwwiiwlty Education Trainers : The CET'S have strengthened this 

reading program In many ways. Th.elr expressed desire to be given more 
training 'so that they can do a bettor Job' Indicates their sincerity. 

They perform their varied services efficiently. Their relationship 
with the children may be considered an asset of the program. 

The CET'S play a trljao role In the program. They are parents, 
meoibers of the coanunlty, assistants In school. Consequently, 
when they visit the parents they are able to relieve the parent's fears 
and tensions usually associated with the stereotyped school figure 
who 'reports' to thaa about their child. Having children In the sane 

i' ' . ■ 

school and understanding the problems of the coanunlty, she can ad- 
dress the parents as a parent or neighbor and establish coanunlcation. 

With Insight Into the child's problens she can secure the cooperation 



needed to help the child. 

Social Worker ; The Social Workers' assistance to parents with 
f^amiliar problems is another asset to this program. The SocIslI Worker 
Interprets the program planned for the child to the parents, she se- 
cures their cooperation in Its implemen nation. She sets up appointments 
with the parent and the psychologist or psychiatrist, or any agency 
whose services may be helpful to the parent. She keeps a sumnarlzed 
record of the child’s status, needs, and progress in his individual 
folder, and presents seLLient findings to the team at conference time. 

Her contribution is found In the meaningful communication she estab- 
lishes between the parents and team members. 

Psychologist ; The professional diagnosis of all the children in 
the program is the responsibility of the psychologist. His analysis 
is the basis for the development of a x>rogram for the child, A.n<i he 
plays a major role in checking on the results of program in^lementation. 
Without skilled psychological diagnosis and careful follow-up, the pro- 
gram wotild have little chance of success. In the present Instance, the 
services of the psychologist have been invaluable. 

Weaknesses 

Weaknesses per se were not easily discernible in this program be- 
cause the Team relationship vas excellent and when a problem arose the 
team was in a position to act upon it. Slnae professional sensitivity 
was high, and evaluation sui on-going ptrocess, methods and techniques 
used were most appropriate. Hovei^er through observations, Intervltws, 
and questionnaires several weaknesses were noted: 



Identification of Pupils In Need of Service ; 

Often a child is referred for diagnosis and service much too 
late in his school career. As a result:) the probability of successful 
application of remedial techniques before the child leaves the school 
is greatly reduced. 

Follow-up of Children ; 

There is little in the way of follow-up of children once they have 
attained a satisfactory level of performance and have been discharged 
from the program. 

Psychiatric Service ; 

At the present time, the psychiatrist routinely sees two children 
twice a month. It might be more helpful to the program if his services 
were available on an "on-call" basis. 

The Role of the Social Worker ; 

Too much of the social worker's time is given to activities that 
might be delegated to an ed\icational aide. It is poor practice to have 
her use her valuable time to accompany children and parents to appoint- 
ments at the offices of a social agency. 

Lack of Space : 

If a Social Worker is called upon to interview parents in a book 
room, or a psychologist must interview parents and children in a noisy 
office, or If five adults and fifteen children are squeezed into a 
tiny room with various EDL materials , one cannot expect maximum performance. 
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VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

In view of the dynamic approach to corrective instruction in reading 
provided by the clinical team, the program should be continued and ex- 
panded to service all the children in a school who need special help 
in reading. The program should be recycled. Some suggestions are offered 
for consideration by the District: 

Early Identification : This should be accongOished early in the child's 
school career. Identification should begin eeurly in Msy and continue 
through the sunmer so that an efficient program can be planned for the 
child in September. Identification should not wait till the fifth grade; 
if fifth graders are retarded In reading, some type of special tutorial 
help should be provided for them, but the services of the clinical team 
should be directed to children in the lower grades. 

Materials ; All naterials used in the program should be evaluated by 
partir'ipants, working in ;}oint sessions, so that the teams can share 
ideas and develop a portfolio of materials proven successful for tise at 
various grade levels and for various difficulties and handicaps. 

Ihrent Cooperation : Efforts should be made to obtain assistance, such 

as a baby-sitter, when the parent is called on to cone to a conference 
or to accompany the child to some service agency. Community resources 
should be tapped to obtain these services, if possible. 

Working Space ; Adequate working space should be pnovlded. Optianxa 
tise of EDL materials precludes crowded quarters* Noisy locations, and 
airless space haaqiers the professimal conducting interviews 3r' the- 
rapeutic sessions. 
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Claasroom Teachers ; ?cr the program to function efficiently the claas- 
room teacher must be part of the team, attending conferences related to 
the child and evaluation sessions. If the program is to be augmented, 
she should learn to use ELL materials and be familiar with the materials 
used by the team menbers. 
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EVAIUATIOn OF STATE URBAN (CEC) FROKANS 
DISTRICT 28, KBit YORK Cm BOARD OF SDOCATION 

"SOUTH JAMAICA OflPROVZMENT AND ACADSCC CEHTERS" 



I. niTRODUCTION 

This progrsa vss a susner project that operated trcn July 1 through 
August 15, 1970. It was a continuation of a alailar program that had 
operated on Saturdays during the regular school year. The same program 
director and four of the sas» teachers were involved in both prognuns. 

Children serviced by the project were drawn from grades one through 
three in Public Schools 30 and U8 in Queens. 

Eighty children, forty in each school, spent four days a week (Hon- 
day through Thursday) from 9 A.M. tmtil 1 P.N. in a cultural enriehsMnt 
program tlwit stressed African and black literature and culture, utilialng 
the media of art, crafts, reading, singing, dancing, and games. 

Also esiployed in the program were forty high school student^aides , 

I 

twenty in each school, each student assigned to work and play with two 

f 

f 

children; through the daily program. 

t 

Tojo’ community paraprofessi<»als, two in each school, were also em- 
ployed,' and their duties included taking attendsmce, working with parents, 
and attending to various everyday necessities; e.g. » distributing supplies, 
arranging snacks, and attending to the children’s personal needs. 
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n. PROBUM OBJECnVlS 

The program objectives were stated as fOUowt in the request for 
funding submitted by the District: 
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1. Offer ctiltural enriebacoit to the eleawntery eehool student and 
structure soae of his free tine. 

2. Awaken in the high school student a sense of coonunity service, 
afford him a ssmlU salary, and enable him to reinforce his own skills. 
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HZ. INFUSHOIZATIOIf OF TBB IfKXBMM 

The program was directed and staffed by very capable professionals, 
And there were, it seems, sufficient aaterials and equipment available 
to carry out this program. 

In one school two very old classrooem were utilised, while in the 
other school, because of other morning prograas, the lunohroom and the 
playground were the regularly assigned areas in which the program func- 
tioned. Teachers, ed.des, and children, however, s eeme d to adapt them* 
selves very well to the liaitaticms and confinmaents of these settings. 

The group that xised the classrooms did a good deal of arts and 
crafts woik, singing, dancing, and readin/g. Ihe group that used the 
lunchrooa and playground asseehled early each day to plan their day's 
activities, and then brOke up into groups for outdoor play, dancing, 
singing, reading, or sosmtiaes to watch films. 

The program was carried out aeccsding to specifications; there was 
only one problem. In the preliminary planning stages this program ex- 
pected more money to be available, and therefore, a larger program was 
designed. Twice the nuaiber of children were planned for, twice as many 
teachers were contacted, twice as amny high school sd.des eapected to be 
hired, and arrangements were made to utilise seven other schools. Only 
in June was the p rogram approved, suid then with much less money avail- 
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ablt* DrMtic cutbaeki had to b«i Bade; taaehara bad to bt droppad; and 
ehlldran bad to be turned away froa the prograa (to aike thie eaaler, 
all fourth and fifth grade children were excluded f^ron the prograa). 

Zn all, thie eauaed much ineonTenienee and t^eet. 




lY. FROCKAM WKTIVEIISSS 

The indicatione are that the prograa aOhiered both of its objec- 
tives fully and successfully. Bach aoming the student-aides escorted 
their suisigned children troBi their hoaes to the project site; they 
worked and played with then through the day, and after lunch they m- 



corted then hoM. 

At the project site the student-aides and teachers worked dili- 
gently and purposefully in teaching and enterta ining the children with 
sany diwerse activities. The day was replete with drawing, painting, 
hand crafts, singing, dancing, reading, listening to stories, and play- 



ing outdoors. 

The coosounity workers facilitated the entire operation; they were 
extreaely versatile and well liked by all in the prograa. They handled 
the Bost varied of activities dally, free the administrative and clerical 
duties to the more coaplex problesis of rapport with parents. 

Bach school in the prograa prepared a ctilminating activity to which 
aU contributed, especially the student-aides and the children, in one 
school a play with scenery, story and ausic prepared by the student- 
aides was produced with the children acting all the parts. In the other 
school there was a childrens' arts and crafts exhibition along with an 
African dance show, also perf o it d by the children, rarents and cca- 



ers attended in large nuabers. 
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Attendance was excellent. Both the children and their student-aides 
seened eager to meet each day. The enthusiasm showed clearly on the 
children's faces, according* to the participating personiel. 

There were no serious difficulties and the program functioned with 
only minor problems. 



V* FROOHAM vl'itSfvlHS AND WEAKNESSES 
Strengths include the following: 

1. tAirm, happy atmosphero and relaticmships were established. 

2. Dedication and professional concern for all children was ex- 
emplified by all teachers and paraprofessionals 

3. Warm relationships and coo^anionships t>etween sroung children 
and adolescents were established. 

4. The summer free time for children was well struct\ired. 

5. The opportunity for adolescents to earn money working with 
children, was considered to be of benefit both to themselves and 
the coomunity. 

The weaknesses are few. Once the adjustment to the cutback in the 
funds was made and the original program limited, the program ran smoothly. 

Some problems arose which concerned the few male student-aides who 
did not seem mature enough to handle the responsibility of working in a 
summer play situation and earing for the children* To solve this prob- 
lem, the project dULrector cedled upon a male community board director to 
talk to the erring student-aides. Some were transferred to the other 
school in the hope that more mature behavior would result. 

It appears that better screening and selection of student-aides is 
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c&Ued for in the future. Although the eleventh and tvelth grade stu- 
dents were bright and had very good recamendations , a few of the young 
men entered the program with little concern for their position or the 
care of the children. 



VI. RSCOMfEHDATIOHS 

Although this program suffered serious cutbacks, which had been 
announced in June only a month before its coesaencement, it was able to 
make major adjustments and fulfill its objectives for the participating 
children. This speaks highly of all the people concerned; directors, 
teachers, paraprofessionals , studentMiides , children and parents. 

It is recoomended that this meaningful and successful program be 
recycled and, if possible, extended to more children and student-aides. 
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PfAIMTION OF STATE ORBAM EDOCATIOM CBC PROGRAMS 
DISTRICT 28, BBS YORK 0171 BOARD OF EDUCATION 

"PK HFORH UIQ ARTS WORKSHOP OF SOOTH JAMAICA" 

I. IHTRODOCTION 

This progr« Is the peeycUng of a elsdlar project that had oper- 
ated successfuUj- during the regular school year 1969-70. The sss», 
director and the same professional staff uere rehired. 

In this progras., the target population to be served were the pre- 
school children, the school age children, and the youths out of school 
(dropouts and young adults) who resided in the area outlined by the 
coaaunlty district. About five hundred chUdren were ewpected to par- 
ticipate. 

The children were enpected to attend group classes and receive 
speclaUned training in aU phases of art, dance, draoa, and music. The 
program was to begin July first and end August fifteenth. The dally ses- 
sions were to run from 1 P.M. until 5 P.M. from Monday through Thursday. 

There were to be cultural trips, performances held to "showcase" 
the child performers, a parent-faculty dinner, and aU of this with the 
overaU hope of estabUshlng a cultural center to service this community. 

II. HIOGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program's Objectives were stated as follows in the request for 

funding submitted by the District: 

1. provide the youth in the area with speciaUsed training in all 

jAiases of art, dance, drama, and music. 
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2. Developing self-discipline needed to acquire technical compe- 
tence in performance, channeling creative self-expression and emo- 
tional drives into conn tractive achievement. 

III. IMPLEJ-ENTATION OF THE PROGRAM 
The program was staffed by competent, professional people, familiar 
with this program, and with six successful years of coordinating such a 
program. 

Materials for the program included a school piano, and school phono- 
graphs and tape recorders. Other instruments such as electric amplifiers 
and guitars were rented. Arts and crafts materials were acquired in 
adequate amounts as was needed. 

The entire program was centered in an intermediate school in the 
area which was suitable for the success of the project. 

The progrsun was carried out with a few significant changes: 

1. A fiscal administrator was placed in charge of the program 
only days prior to the beginning of the project. This caused the 
regular project coordinator to be upset, as she felt her position 
was being usurped. 

2. Registration took place during the week of July 7-11. It had 
been decided that the program was to run from Tuesday through Fri- 
day, not Monday through Thursday. No classes were held during July 
l4 to 17. 

3. During the last week in July, a protest was held at the district 
office concerning a number of issues regarding the project that had 
not been settled by the district officials. 
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These pvob.lems stated above caused great confusion. And though 
the program nad been planned for five hundred children, only two hun- 
dred and fifty registered; and as the confusion continued and the upset 
led to upheaval, only seventy-five children were attending regiilarly - 
of these seventy-five only about fifteen were from the early elementary 
school grades. 

IV. prcXjRAm effectiveness 

The goals were clear and the routines and methods of action fam- 
iliar to the experienced professionals in charge. But from the outset, 
with the appointment of the fiscal administrator, a conflict took place 
that grew worse and worse. 

All semblance of a unified, cohesive program fell apart as this 
conflict intensified. Attendance dropped off sharply and there were 
weeks when there was no program. 

Professionals were not paid and animosity grew until the project 
personnel and parents staged a sit-in at the district office. 

There was no parent-faculty dinner, there were no trips, and no 
"showcase** performances. 

There was a party at the end for the children who remained in this 
broken project. 

The i>arties involved never settled their grievances and they are 
now involved in litigation. 

V. PROGRAM STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

The only strengths that could possibly be attributed to this pro- 
gram would be that some parents and children were united witn the project 



director in their concerns. 



i 

But this fact can in no way make up for the unsuccessful, frustra- 
ting sunsner spent by neny younger children who had hoped for the oppor- 
tunity to esqpress themselves in song and dance, drama or art. Once again 
the children suffered because the adults could not resolve their differ- 
ences . 



VI. SUMMARY 

This is an example of conflict that grew from misunderstanding over 
Job assignments, through a broken project, right up to law suits. Per- 
haps this entire project could have been salvaged if some in^artial party 
had been found to help resolve the differences. Instead, the adults 
harassed each other until the whole program collapsed. 
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EVALUATION OF STATE URBAN EDUCATION (CEC) PROGI^MS 
DISTRICT 28 , NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

"GUIDANCE REINFORCEMENT" 

I. INTRODUCTION 

This evaluation report is concerned with the operation of State 
Urban Education CEC Program, "Guidance Reinforcement," in District 28Q 
of the City of New York during the 1970-71 school year. 

Phase I of the program provided for the assignment of two guidance 
counselors and six Coimnunity Education Trainers (CET) to the summer 
schools, from July 1, 1970 to August l4, 1970. These personnel were 
to render guidance and counseling services, as necessary, to the sum- 
mer school enrollees and to the hoys and girls who have been serviced 
during the I 969 - 7 O school year, and who were available during the stated 

period. 

Phase II, the major portion of the program, provided for the assign- 
ment of six CEC counselors and 16 CET's within 9 schools of the district 
during the regular school year, from September, 1970 through June 1971* 
These personnel, supported by administrative, supervisory and clerical 
personnel were to render supplemental guidance and counseling services 
to selected elementary and junior high school students from the target 

area. 

"Guidance Reinforcement" for 1970-71 was a recycling of the previous 
year ' s program. 
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II. raOGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the program, as stated in the request for funding 
submitted by the District, were as follows: 

1. 75^ of the approximately 150 foster children who need special 
guidance attention will* increase their academic status by 10 points per 
subject (J.H.S.) or will achieve satisfactory ratings (Elem. Schools), 

2. All of the approximately 200 children with special health pro- 
blems will be referred to the appropriate corrective agency. 90^ of 
them will get the remediation needed. 

3. 60^ of the approximately 100 youthful offenders will have fewer 
incidents with the police than during the previous year when they were 
not being served by our guidance team. 

4. 75^ of the approximately 400 truants will improve their attendance 
levels by 10-20 days dtiring the school year as compared with those of the 
1969-70 school year. 

5- 75^ of the approximately 400 children with problems of self-con- 

trol will exhibit at least 50^ fewer classroom incidents as compared with 
their 1969-70 performances. 

6. 50^ of the approximately 400 children with severe problems of 

academic achievement will improve in at least half of those academic 
areas on their June 1971 report cards as compared with those of June 19T0. 

The approximate numbers mentioned and the primary objectives were 
intended as cumulative estimates of the nuxnbers that would probably be 
served throughout the target area of the project, in the several schools. 
The numbers did not represent previous identification of such, students. 
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The proposal included a statement of the secondary objectives of the 
program. In essence, these Included additional p;uidance and group and 
individual counseling for the children; parental contact and guidance; 
development of a positive image of the role of the guidance office; and 
personal or professional development of the paraprofessionals classified 
as Community Education Trainers. Each school in the target area was to 
determine the emphasis of the services rendered within the guidelines of 
the project, depending upon the needs of the school* 



III. EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

A number of approaches were utilized in completing this evaluation. 
Members of the evaluation team made periodic visits to each of the nine 
schools in the program to observe the ongoing activities, conferred with 
CEC counselors and Community Education Trainers (CET’s), conferred with 
local school administrators and other appropriate personnel, and conferred 
with CEC administrators and supervisors. Appropriate records were ex- 
amined; certain types of records were Jointly formulated so that data per- 
taining to the quality of the program would be available. Students were 

inteivie'wod concerning their roles in the programs# 

Because arrangements for this evaluation were completed after Phase I 
had terminated, the evaluation of this aspect of the program was minimal; 
records pertaining to that phase were examined. 
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IV. HtOGRAM IMPI£MENTATIC3N 



Staff 

i 

During Riase I, July 1 through August l4, 1970, two counselors and 
six connnunlty education trainers (CET’s) were assigned to summer school 
programs operating in the target area. Although a part of this year’s 
program, the roles ' functions of the Community Education’ Center (CEC) 
personnel d\iring the 1970 s\nnmer session were extensions of the I 969-70 
school year program. Students serviced were those who had been partici- 
pants in the previous year plus others who were enrolled in the summer 
session. 

During Riase II, from September I 97 O through June, 1971, personnel 
were assigned and found to he operating as shown in Table I. 



TABLE I 





CEC 


CET 






Location 


Counselors 


Full-time 


Dart-time 


Comments .. 


CEC District 










Headquarters 


1 






Project Coordinator 


p.s. 30 


1 

2 


2 




2 days per week 


p.s. 4o 


0 


2 






P.S. 48 


1 


1 






P.S. 50 


0 


2 




1-Main Building 
1-Rochdale Annex 


P.S. 80 


1 

2 


1 




3 days per week 


P.S. 160 


1 


2 






I.S. 8 


1 


2 






i.s. 72 


0 


4 






I.S. 142 


_1 


2 








6 


18 


5 
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The proposal had provided for 6 covinselors in the schools and l6 
CET'S. The listings in Table I showed an operational staff of 5 counselors, 

18 full-time CET'S and 5 part-time CET's; no budget additions were involved 
as the project gave greater emphasis to the role of paraprofessionals. 

The 5 part-time CET'S, all in I.S. l42, included 3 college students and 
2 women from the local community, added in March and April, respectively. 
Clerical staff were assigned as proposed. 

One CEC co\uiselor, operating in two schools, P.S. 30 and P.S. 80, 
worked with 3 CET'S. One CEC counselor in P.S. 48 worked with 1 CET; 

2 CEC. counselors in P.S. l60 and I.S. 8, supported 2 CET's in their buildings. 
The CEC co\mselor in I.S. l42 served as a "regular" grade level counselor 
for all grade 7 students. The 2 CET's in P.S. 40 reported to the regular 
school counselors, as did the 2 CET's in P.S. 50. The 2 full time and 
5 part-time CET's in I.S. l42 reported to the Dean of Boys and Dean of 
Girls; the 3 college students were closely involved with the school's 
administration. The 4 CET's in I.S. 72 reported to the assistant principal 
of that school. 

Immediate and active supervision of all CEC personnel was furnished 
by the project coordinator. District level supervision was provided by 
the Supervisor of Guidance for District 28Q; intermediate supervision was 
provided by the Acting Director of the district * s total CEC program. 
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Activities 

Administrators and sui>ervlsors were actively Involved in the project 
and supported the project. The district supervisor of guidsuace served 
as a resource person as well as an administrator and liaison person. Major 
decisions, some of which involved compromises on non-guidance functions, 
had the support of administration in this innovative program. The Acting 
Director of the CEC program for the district shared his time and energy 
with this and other CEC projects. 

A counselor with training and experience served as the project co- 
ordinator, and was heavily involved in all aspects of the total project. 

His role included recruitment and hiring, supervision of CEC staff working 
with the in-service program, demonstrating - with extensive use of video- 
tape equipment, counseling paraprofessionals in career plarming, cdonseling 
community people referred to the center for personal and educational matters, 
and counseling participants in another CEC project, a training for the 
Trucking Industry which was integrated with a high school equivalency pro- 
gram. Indirectly, the coordinator's out-of-school activities in the com- 
munity contributed to the problem relations program. 

Activities, P.S. 30 

One part-time CEC counselor and 2 full time CET's were assigned to 
the program in P.S, 30. The counselor worked mainly with referrals and 
agency contacts j the CET's handled the on-going projects with assistance 
and support from the non-CEC, regularly assigned school counselor. Most 
in-school activities were conducted in a converted storage room, the only 
available space in this building. 
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The on-going case load was approximately 4o pupils from all grade 
levels; each of the CET's maintained a case load of 20. Cases forwarded 
to the CEC unit were provided by the regular school counselor. Activities 
included counseling and supportive advisement for individual students, 
arranging for sxammer camp registration and placement, screening children 
for eye defects , conducting a clothing drive which involved children and 
their parents, conducting group conferences with children, organizing 
and conducting parental groups, establishing a parents room in the school, 
working with a drug abuse prevention program, taking a group of 150 
children to a circus, general tutorial service, ajrid home visits. 

Activities P.S. 40 

Two CET's were assigned to this school. This school did not have a 
CEC counselor, so the CET's reported to the two regularly assigned, non- 
CEC counselors. As provided for in the proposal, the CEC personnel pro- 
vided supplementary guidance and counseling services. 

The on-going case load of these CET's was approximately 50. The stu- 
dent load was primarily from the Jvinior guidance classes and included some 
youngsters on tranq.ualizing t 3 rpes of medication. 

Two groups of 9 girls per group received group guidance centered 
about good grooming. Weekly sessions stimulated sufficient interest 
to warrant presentation of an assembly program for the entire school pop- 
ulation of fashion and good grooming. Tutoring in math and reading was 
a daily activity. Home visits were a regular part of the program. Arrange- 
ments were made for orientation to and placement in summer camps for 
students. 

Daily students who bedame so upset that they could not cope with a 
regular classroom activity were sent to the CET's for a"cooling off" period. 
The CET's used realistic approaches such as student catharsis on a punching 
bag, talking, books, sewing, knitting, and review of the fashion p^es of 
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the New York Times, 



Activities P.S, 48 



In P.S, 48, one CEC counselor and one GET handled a case load of 
80-9^ students, supplementsory thu vork of the regularly assigned, non- 
CEC coimselor* Individual and group activities vere organized. Approx- 
imately 6O-8O students received daily tutbpiai assistance in cooperation 
with a group from nearby St, John's University, The CEC load was pre- 
dominantly a group of K-2 students, but did include one group of fifth 
grade boys. The CEC program in the school also worked with the Westing- 
house program which was designed to modify behavior through teaching and 
related activities. 

The CEC personnel serviced three groups of children in a develop- 
mental manner, using "Our Conversation Group" as the theme. One parent 
group was organized with the objective of promoting better communication 
between home, school, and community. Five sessions involved 25 parents. 

In addition, 6 meetings of 25-30 parents were held; topics involved safety 
of children, health information, and the dangers of lead poisoning. Two 
school assembles concerned with study habits were held; each involved ap- 
proximately 100 children. At a faculty meeting, the combined guidance 
personnel presented data . pertaining to a study of the school and community, 
with recommendations for the coming year's programs. 

Activities P.S. 50 

Two CET's were assigned to P.S. 5O; one in the main building ond one 
in the Rochdale Annex. Both persons worked xonder the immediate supervision 
of the regularly assigned, now CEC counselors. 

In the main building, the CET met with individuals and small groups. 

On an individual basis, students were assisted with reading problems, es- 
pecieJJLy those involving phonics, and truancy problems. Two smsdl groups 
of 5 boys each met with the CET in an attenq^ to reduce their overly 
aggresslmre behavior. 
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This activity involved "talking over the problem," role playing, and use 
of hand puppets. These groups met twice weekly. 

Approximately 80 children were tested with the teleb inocular in a 
screening program for the perceptually handicapped class in the school. 

The GET was utilized for this work. Approximately I 50 sets of test re- 
sults were tabulated for class placement purposes; again the GET was util- 
ized. At the time of this report the GET had been involved with 3 class 
trips for 35 students. 

The GET made home visits, covering the families of second and third 
grade students. Because no other solution could be found, the GET escorted 
one boy to the Bureau of Ghild Guidance Psychiatric Unit once per week. 

In the Rochdale Annex, the GET was permanently assigned as a guidance 
assistant for a class of emotionally - socially disturbed youngsters. 

This involved all-day association with the class and the program. Guidance 
services were incorpxjrated with the general learning process in an attempt 
to have the group live and learn in a modified school-type setting. For 
example, the staff lunched with the youngsters and the lunch situation was 
used to develop better personal, social, and table manners. The GET as- 
sumed responsibility for organizing this activity into a learning-living 
situation via the use of developmental techniques and mp.terials; the 
video tape approach was utilized as a motivating device. 

Home visits, though apparently hot on a regular basis, were part of 
the role of the GET. Handling student requests and student tantrums were 
regular functions. 
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Activities P.S, 80 



One CEC counselor and one GET were assigned to P.S. 80. The counselor 
served three days per week; the GET was a full-time person. 

The counselor was primarily Involved with Individual jounsallng on 
a crisis basis, and a drug abuse program for parents and children. Some 
300 children and 30 parents were Involved. 

The GET, a person with considerable training and experience In art, 
used various forms of art and art instruction to assist children develop 
identity and self-image. The children did exhibit In both the school and 
In the community. The GET was also Involved in a school sponsored clothing 
drive, an art scholarship screening program, summer camp placement and 
referral, taking children home (on an emergency basis), and individual 
and group counseling of parents and children. 

The CEG personnel were Involved in taking I50 children to the circus 
as part of an enrichment program. 

The ongoing case lo^ of GEC personnel in P.S. 80 was 40 children 
from several grade levels, assigned by the regular school non-GEC counselor. 
A 30 per cent movement' of new children to this school con^licated the 
^Id^ce plctnire. 

Activities P.S, 160 

One GEG counselor and two GET's were assigned to P.S. I60. The GEC 
team case load fluctuated from Uo to 60 and Involved guidance reinforce- 
ment In two specleil classes on a dally basis, plus servicing referred stu- 
dents from the several grades of the .^chool. 



The special classes, though small in size (11 and 13) > included 
socially unadjusted students who required individual and small group 
attention diiring the entire day if they were to he retained in a regular 
school setting. CEC personnel provided remedial tutoring and personal- 
social counseling services in conjmction with the special program. 

Other activities, involving other children, included follow-up on 
attendance; participation in a clothing drive for needy children; parti- 
cipation in a breakfast program initiated for selected needy children; 
escorting children to dental and medical appointments; assisting with 
special events such as trips, parties and picnics; home visitation, and 
small group work in matters related to human relations and good grooming. 
Activities I.S. 8 

One CEC counselor and two CEj;'s were assigned to I.S. 8. One of 
the CET's worked directly with the CEC counselor; the otner served as an 
attendance coordinator. 

Guidance and counseling functions performed by the CEC counselor 
and GET involved students, staff, and parents. The guidance team served 
a group of 10-12 at weekly meetings. Three small groups of 6 students 
each were organized to assist overly aggressive students; meetings were 
hold weekly. A weekly career counseling group served 7j a bi-weekly group 
for truants served 6; a charm club serviced 24 students. Three parent 
group meetings were held for each of the grades 6-8, and several 80 parent 
An orientation for faculty served 120; the hiunan relations council, 22. 

CEC personnel also served as leaders for group guidance sessions held by 



others . 



The GET serving as attendance coordinator serviced 348 students on 
a dalXy b&sls* Attendance data In this school Involved the records as- 
sociated with discharges, court cases, and the personality, family and 
health problems which were related to attendance. 

Activities I.S. 72 

Four CET**s were assigned to I.S. 72. This school did not have a 
CEC counselor; the CET's worked under the supervision of the assistant 
principal. One GET served as the lateness (to school) coordinator, another 
as cutting and lateness to class coordinator. A third GET served as a 
clerical assistant to the guidance office. The fourth GET was primarily 
involved with the high school articulation process. All four CE‘T.”'s were 
used, as necessary, to handle crisis cases. 

Lateness to school was a problem which reQuired a full-time person's 
services. For exan^de, in the month of March, 1971, this office recorded 
44o "late" cases. Pollow-up by the GET included l6o interviews, 440 letters, 
90 phone calls, 9 conferences, and 15 home visits. In addition, that GET 
handled 17 crisis cases. 

Lateness to class and cutting of classes was also a major factor in- 
this school. That same month, March, 1971 j this office recorded 718 stu- 
dents who were either late to class or cut classes. Followup involved 80 
phone calls and 46 parent and staff interviews; in addition to contact 
with the students themselves. In addition, that GET handled 4l crisis 
cases. 

The GET working on high school articulation processed 500 students, 
the entire^ -aighth grade. The GET serving as a guidance assistant and 
receptionist pf^rfo'dned many routines formerly handled by counselors, thus 
permitting them to have more time to confer with students and parents. 
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Activities I.S. lk2 

I.S. lh2 was subjected to many unusual problems during the 1970-71 
school year. A major factor was a parental and student boycott which 
lasted from September through mid-March, and obviously disrupted the 
school program. This is mentioned as a preface to the nature and extent 
of CEC activities in this school, and accounts for the different types 
of programs seen in this school. 

One CEC counselor was assigned to the school and served as a regular 
grade counselor for 400 students. As this was in opposition to the pro- 
posal which read, "the CEC Coimselor will not be involved in the normal 
responsibilities of a counselor such as a grade assignment . . .," the 
school administration arranged for a modification of the proposal on the 
basis that imusual conditions justified the assignment. As a grade coun- 
selor, this CEC person performed all of the guidance and counseling acti- 
vities ordinarily associated with the position. 

Two CET’s were assigned to I.S. l42. One worked directly with the 
Dean of Boys, the other with the Dean of Girls. The former was involved 
with a case load of 8C0 hoys. Activities Included being on call to go 
to classes to restrain disruptive boys, then working with those youngsters, 
contacting parents both at school and at their homes, and operating an 
informal drug abuse counseling program for children and their parents. 

The CET assigned to the Dean of Girls was Involved with clerical 
work related to the office, especially suspense hearing data, and working 
with the youngsters and their parents. Most of the referrals were from 
the Dean after violation of disciplinary regulations, but some students 
voluntarily came from advisement and assistance. Most of these students 

were in the CET*s caseload during the previous year. 



In March of 1971, after cessation of the boycott, several different 
approaches to promoting a better school climate were inaugurated. One 
involved the use of four college students from the Community who worked 
with the students, especially ;those involved .or interested in the school 
government, on a peer relationship basis. Four such college students 
were selected and hired; only three completed the employment process and 
were added to the CEC staff as GET ' s . Each was assigned to work 10 hours 
per week, from March through June. Activities involved the formation of 
groups which would work, with the school administration and staff, toward 
a better educational climate and program. This was in progress at the 
time of this evaluation. These college students also planned and conducted 
a talent show which involved approximately 100 students. 

In April of 1971, two Community women who had been serving as volun- 
teer aides were added to the CEC staff as ten^Jorary CET*s. They were hired 
for 30 hours per week for a four-week period. Their activities were two- 
fold: to set up parent workshops for better home school relations and to 
work with a group of girls during the lunch periods. These girls had been 
identified as ones who did not go to the cafeteria and were potential' 
troublemakers during the lunch periods. These CET's did provide a calm 
and relaxed atmosphere in which the girls could play games, sew, read, 
groom, or Just talk. 

Materials and Eqiulpment 

Appropriate basic materials were available and used by CEC personnel. 
Because this was a recycled project, basic matej.*ials were available and 
recently ordered materials have been arriving as antlcii)ated. The porta- 
ble TV taping and reproduction units, the only special equipment for the 
project, were in frequent use in the several schools. The project co- 
ordinator provided instruction and assistance in the use of this newer medl.'um 
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Facilities 

Each school has provided adequate though not luxurious space and 
facilities for the operation of the ongoing program. In I.S. lk2 the 
counselor’s quarters were minimal; the college student CET's were forced 
to shift rooms frequently, due to lack of space in an overcrowded building. 
In P.S. 30, CEC personnel were assigned to a minimally remodeled strange 
room because no other spa,ce was available. 

V . PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

CEC personnel, counselors and CET's, were, rated on the basis of 
their training, experience, and activities in this Guidance Reinforce- 
ment Project. The overall rating was "good;" the project coordinator 
and one counselor were rated excellent and one counselor was rated only 
average. CET's were generally rated as "good;" five were rated as ex- 
cellent and two were considered to be in need of additional, intensive 
inservice training. The kind and degree of qualifications of the college 
students for their general activities was adequate; should their work 
continue, roles and training for the roles will need to be defined in 
greater detail. 

Feedback from classroom teachers was positive. Apparently the CEC 
program d\iring the 1970-71 school year was received more favorably than 
during the previous year, the initial year of operation. Professional 
personnel have been learning to work with these educational assistants 
with different backgrounds and lesser formal education. Some specific 
data related to programs in certain schools will be presented later in 
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this section. 
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In general, the program activities found to be in operation were 
in accordance with the interest and the specific objectives for the 
program, and were considered to be effective. Certain activities, such 
as keeping of records of attendance, lateness to school and cutting of 
classes, and the administration ot telebinocular tests to an entire grade 
level group, were in the opinion of the evaluators, non-guidance functions. 
Yet, data will show that these activities were effective, tho'ogh admin- 
istrative in nature. 

The program proposal had specified six quality indicators to be used 
in the evaluation of the effectiveness of the program. Data pertaining 
to these elements were reported monthly from each of the CEC centers, pro- 
cessed by the project coordinator, and summarized. As was noted in the 
preliminary report of April, I97I, a child was identified only once, as 
an unadjxisted foster child, a health problem case, a youthful offender, 
a truant, an aggressive behavior case, or an academic fail-ure. In reality, 
any given child could be classified as belonging to usny of those groups 
but for record purposes was classified, according to the "presenting pro- 
blem, " 

Table 2 shows the combined data for evaluation of the six program 
objectives and a miscellaneous category, from the 10 CEC centers of the 
project. 

The proposal had anticipated servicing 150 unadjusted foster children 
and that 75 per cent of them would increase their academic status by 10 points 
per subject (junior high school) or achieve satisfactory ratings (elementary 
school). Eight of the ten schools serviced a total of 39 such children; 67 
per cent did Increase their academic standings as proposed. 
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Approximately 200 children with special health problems were to 
be referred for assistance. From 10 schools, 50 were serviced; all were 
referred; 67 per cent were iu^roved. Approximately 100 youthful offenders 
were to be serviced; it was anticipated that through CEO assistance 60 
per cent would have fewer incidents with the police this year than last 
year. CEO personnel in 8 of 10 schools serviced 4l; 59 per cent improved 
by decreasing their incidents with the police. 

Truants to be served, according to the proposal, would number 400, 
and 75 per cent would improve as a result of CEO assistance. The data 
for I.S. 72, where two CET’s were assigned to attendance, lateness and 
cutting, not truancy per se, were not Included in this table. From 8 of 
the 9 remaining schools, 60 truants were serviced; 43 per cent improved 
their attendance by 10 days as compared to the previous year. In I.S, 72, 
the assistant principal’s report showed a 15 to 20 per cent reduction in 
lateness to school, with a reduced percentage of lateness for pupils who 
average 1-3 times late per year. CEO workers were responsible for a 50 
per cent reduction in lateness to class periods, for periods 1-3 j and a 
15 per cent reduction during the afternoon periods. Cutting of classes 
was reduced by 30 per cent during periods 1-3 and 10 per cent for other 
periods. The number of students who cut from 1-5 times was reduced. 

The proposal anticipated assisting 400 children with problems of 
self-control and aggressive behavior, and that 75 per cent would exhibit 
at least 50 per cent fewer classroom incidents than last year. A total 
of 186 students from 9 schools were serviced; 8l or 43 per cent were im- 
proved as a resuilt of CEO intervention and support assistance. 
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Aj^roxlin&'t6ly 400 severe Academic problem cases were anblclp&bed) 
and 50 i>er cent were to be reported as ixnproved. Nine schools reported 
servicing a test of 121 such cases; or 59 per cent were reported as 
improved. 

The "other" column in Table 2 refers to 15 students from a si>ecial, 
individualized Westinghouse program in P. S. 48, 10 of whom or 67 per cent 
were improved, and 15 students in P.S. I60 who were in a group guidance 
series of sessions, 8 or 53 per cent of whom were reported^ as improved. 

Numerically the project did not service as many children in these 
areas as had been anticipated. Of those children serviccid, the percen- 
tages of "improved" cases were Just under but comparable to the proposal 
data. 

In addition to the above data related to the primary objectives, 
other activities contributed to the effectiveness of the program. 

In P.S. 30 the weekly parent workshop, operated by the two CET's, 
and servicing an average of 30-35 community parents, was effective in 
bringing the school and the community closer together. The non-CEC counselor 
of that school has coimnended the CET's for improving parent relations, 
for cooperation with the teachers, for arranging contacts with the com- 
munity agencies and clinics and escorting students to those agencies, for 
a regular schedule of home visitations, and for arranging for professional 
level assistance to staff and parents throu^ the workshops. For example, 
at one workshop after a college reading instructor discussed ways for 
peirents to make reading eui enjoyable austivity, the parents requested more 
such meetings. Members of the evaluation team considered this type of 
activity to be highly effective. 
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In P.S, 40, where the load was primarily from the Junior guidance 
classes, the CET’s were able to calm upset children and have them retiirn 
to their classes. Not only were the upset children assisted, but the 
teachers were fe.aj^ition^^ the regular instructional program to 

the other children in the group without disruption. This particular 
activity was considered to contribute to the effectiveness of the program. 

In P.S. 48, the tutorial service program operated by the CEC person- 
nel was considered to be good and enhanced that program. In the m a in 
building at P.S. 50, the GET was utilized as an active member of the pupil 
personnel services staff. This was considered to be a milestone in the 
establishment of relations between professional and paraprofessional workers. 
A similar, positive solution prevailed in the P.S. 50 annex where the GET 
worked with disturbed children. 

The CET’s use of art as a medium for establishing rapport with 
children and attempting to raise their levels of aspiration was a high- 
light of the program in P.S. 80, and was considered to be excelle n t . 

I^ograms in good grooming, human relations and in^rovement of self-image, 
plus the daily work with two spec led classes in P.S. l60 were rated as 
effective. The good balance between small group activity and large group 
activity was considered effective in I.S. 8, as was the charm course 
offered by a GET. The course was based on a set of materials prepared 
by the GET from the textbook Becoming. Myself . As previously mentioned, 
the child accounting assistance r^dered by GET' s iu, I.S. 72 was effective 
even though the evaluators considered the role to be adpinistratipn- 
orlented rather than gjuidance-oriented. And, i^^ effectiveness, 

one GET in I.S. 72 processed all of the 500 applications for high school 
placements. In I.S. l42 CEG personnel rendered their various services under 
the most difficult circranstanGes with children. 
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The Innovative stress on human relations throti^ peers was considered to 
be a positive factor in I.S. 1^2. 

The administrative support rendered by the district supervisor of 
guidance was a positive element. The immediate supervision and assistance 
rendered by the project coordinator was highly rated. The planned in- 
service program \ander his Jurisdiction, utilizing nearby college specialists 
in child development and instruction, and serving the needs of parents, 
children, and staff menibers was positive and effective. The secondary 
objective of ln 5 )roving the 'image of the guidance office was attained, 
as was that of assisting paraprofesslonals to become professionals. To 
date, eight of the CET’s have been enrolled in college level programs, 
mostly in the ACE program at Queens College. As an Individual, the pro- 
ject coordinator veis accepted and respected by the Community as he helped 
the Comnunity; as evidenced by his appointment by the Youth Co\mcil of 
the Jamaica NAACF as Youth Adviser. 



Major Strengths 

The strengths of the program included the following: 

1. Appropriate district level leadership and support; active, energetic 
and professional level imme^ate administration and supervision. 

2. Activity - laden pi^rams in each of the 10 CEC units within the 
scope of the project. 

3. Realization of the needs for some elements of structure in a 
program which stressed newer, action type approaches to assisting youth 
develop toward desi^l^ 



4 . Recrultmmt and employment of a generally strong staff of coun- 
selors and CET's. 

5. Sophisticated concepts of guidance and guidance reinforcement 
factors which have resulted in an uBo®|TOlye approach acceptable to 
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most students, parents and staff members.. (However, some of, the non- 
guidance functions also constitute limitations to the program.) 

6. Good working relations between professioneJ. and paraprofessional 
personnel; between CEC and non - CEC personnel. 

7. Involvement of the Community which would not have been possible 
to the degree accomplished, by the "regular" . school personnel. 

8. Willingness of the CEC personnel, especially the CET’g, to 
"reach out" to students and parents. 

9. Continuous inservice education for all CEC personnel. 

10. Accomplishment of some of the primary^pbjectives of the program 
by "per cent improved" if not by "number involved." 

11. Accomplishment of all of the secondary objectives of the program. 

12. Development of a basic structure which involves regular school 
personnel and supplemental personnel working toward common goals. 

Major Limitations 

The major limitations, as noted by the evaluators. Included the 
following: , 

1. The transitional stage, of development, of the concept (s) of 
guidance reinforcement . For example , the inclusion of child accounting 
elements (absence, lateness, cutting) which the evaluators considered to 
be non-guidance functions, and the handling of crisis cases and develop- 
mental group guidance programs by paraprofessionals rather th^ by pro- 
fessionals. 

2. The unusual title of Community Educaticm Trainer- ( GET ),- for para- 
professionals when the bulk of their actlyitles centered about enrolled 
students in school settings. 
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3. The enthusiasm and the zeal associated with the formation of 
objectives eind the operation of the program were not always matched with 
corresponding efforts to seek those kinds of data which tend to verify 

a reject hypotheses. The anticipated numbers to be served in specific 
manners were overestimated. 

4. The assignment of educational sussistancs who should not be ex- 
pected to perform certain functions without training and experience to 
situations wherein direct supervision was on a partieil basis or on a 
non-CEC basis. 

5. The absence of an operational plan to disengage those personnel 
who do not, after a trial period, meet technical and personeJ.- social 
qualities considered to be basic to guidance workers. 

6. The program, by intent, was to provide supplementary guidance 
type services. In some instances CEC personnel were found to be operating 
in place of "regular" personnel. 



VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Project "Guidance Reinforcement" has achieved some of its objectives 
and progress was noted toward accoaglishment of others. In general, the 
program has assisted children suid their parents, the Community, and the 
schools, and should be continued. If the program were to be renewed, 
certain recommendations are suggested: 

1. Guidance reinforcement should be defined emd described more 
explicitly. As the concepts of guidance and guidance reinforcement over- 
lap and interrelate with concepts of school administration and management, 
more specific guidelineV should be developed for program activities and 
role and function of CEC personnel. Any redefinition process should incl\ide 
an those persons and offices involved, and schools with special needs 
should strive to see that the needs are met , but within whatever structure 

ERXC the CEC assumes. 84 
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2. Proposal writers should be more realistic in their approximations 
of numbers to be served. A survey of needs jrior to development of a 
proposed program would be realistic and helpful . 

3. The inservice program has been helpful and effective, but might 
be refined. Perhaps certain meetings amd conferences should be held for 
the total staff, but specialized units could be developed for experienced 
and relatively inejcperienced counselors, while still others would be only 
applicable to the educational assistants. As the latter are assigned to 
certain activities, there may be the need for individusl or small group 
orientation and inservice training. For example, if college students are 
to be engaiged in group guidance or group counseling, as different from 
sheer group talking, specialized in-service training may be required; if 
non-college trained educational assistants are to be expected to cope 
with seriously disturbed children, crash-type programs in rehabilitation 
may be required. Inasmuch as the backgrounds of educational assistants 
are so diverse, the inservice programs would be diverse. 

4. If CEC personnel are to "mix" with non-CEC personnel, admin- 
istrative and supervisory policies and practices should be revised so as 
to provide for defined line and staff functions. Educational assistants 
should always operate in a guidance- type manner in association with a more 
fully trained guidance person. 

3* Planned behavioral modification progprSitt might be Introduced on an 
experimental basis for selected groups of students and subjected to rigid 
tests for effectiveness. In addition to serving as pilot projects they 
might be of value for advanced and upgrading of skills for CEC ^rsonnel. 
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EVALUATION 01 STATE URBAN (CEC) PROGRAMS 
DISTRICT 28, NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

"CdMUNICATION SKILIiS AND DISSSmiATIQN OF COMMUNITY INFORMATION" 

I. INTRODUCTION 

This program was a recycling of a similar project that operated 
during 1969 - 7 O. The same director and the same professionals were em- 
ployed again this year. In this program, twenty-five student-aides be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen were to attend classes two eve- 
nings per week a-ii day Satur<iay in order to leam the fu n dam ent a l s 
of journalism: reporting, editing, photography, and lay-out. Field 
trips and workshops were also to be en integral, part of the project. The 
culminating experience was to be the publication and distribution of a 
newsletter by the student-aides in the group. 

II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program objectives are stated in the request for funding sub- 
mitted by the District as follows: 

1. Provide the target area conmunity with news and Information 
which specific relationship to the residents, and to provide 
twenty-five youngsters with the necessary instruction and on the 
Job ejqperlence necesssury to develop written commmi cation skills. 

2. Plan to motivate students toward careers in journalism by going 
on trips to various newspapers and radio stations. 

3 . Develop attitudes and aptitudes in the area of skilled writing. 
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4. Enable students to serve as Information and resource people 
for the cOTununity. 

3 . Provide the range of specific news and information items which 
seem to bypass a community in need of selected information on health, 
education, welfare, and social opportunities. 



III. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAM 

The program was staffed by very competent professional people. A 
new, attractive office had been acquired for the project, and it had 
been set up and furnished to facilitate newspaper work. All the mater- 
ials and equipment necessary for the success of the project were avail- 
able, including, among other things, five new professional model type- 
writers . 

Five student reporters, who had worked in last year's program and 
had recently returned frcmi a high school press institute held daring the 
sumner at Syracuse University, were reeuly and eager to utilize their 
newly-leamed newspaper skills. They elected an editor, assistant edi- 
tors, and nade staff assignments. The program was conducted under the 
direction of the students with the director and other professionals 
functioning as resource people. 

The reporters from the newspaper, titled HOPE, spent a day at CBS 
television studios, learning about television and radio techniques. 

Raidio station WNEW in New York City was planning to provide mater- 
ials and instructors to work with the young reporters at the project 
office in Queens. 

The Long Island Daily Press and the Hew York Daily News were also 
in the process of pi<mn-ing seme way in which they night contribute to 
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the program. 

The Uhiversily oi Michigan, School of Journalism, showed interest 
in the project sind a plan was in progress to enable the staff of HOPE 
to attend the Journalism institute held at the University of Michigeui 
in the suomer of 1971. 

A graphic airts course was planned to begin in November with new 
drafting boards installed at the site, and a beginners' Journalism pro- 
gram was planned to comnence in January of I 97 I. The selected students 
were to follow a course of ei^t weeks' duration that would teach them 
the basic newspaper skills. Those who successfully cexopleted the course 
were to be given press cards and added to the staff of the newspaper 
HOPE. 



IV. CHANOBS IN THE PROGRAM 

The program was ccurried out according to specification except for 
the fact that at times, the program director, eissistants, and student- 
aides found themselves working on Sundays in order to follow a newswor- 
thy event that was taking place on that day. Since the program did not 
allow for Sunday work, this activity caused concern in the district of- 
fice in relation to the payroll, and the project director was distressed 
by the resulting limitation on Sunday work. 

Another problem in the program concerned the limited number of ad- 
olescents Involved. Instead of twenty-five student-aides projected to 
be included in the program, only seventeen participated. The director 
explained that these were the only students who possessed both the min- 
imum language skills required for newspaper work and the interest nec- 
essary to attend the classes regularly. 

.89 
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Other students had to be dropped because of inappropriate language 
skills and poor attendance. 
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V. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

In view of the changes in the program, namely, the smaller group 
of student-aides involved and the preliminary requirements necessary 
for inclusion in the program, it is clear that this was a very special 
program needing a select group of self-motivated, disciplined, and am- 
bitious adolescents. Once these adolescents were found, after a pre- 
vious year of training and selection, the program was able to fulfill 
its other objectives, i.e., career motivation, skilled writing, and 
collecting information for publication. 

Attendance was good, but not excellent. In the beginning, many 
students were absent a great deal, causing the director of the project 
to decide to eliminate them from the project, on the basis that they 
were not dedicated enough to participate in the publishing of a news- 
paper. 

The program as it functioned was esi>ecially effective with almost 
all of the seventeen adolescents, but it was particularly meaningful 
for the five students who had attended the high school press institute 
held the previous summer at Syracuse University. 

However, difficulties developed between the project director and 
the director at the district office, who was in charge of the function- 
ing of all CEC programs . The issues involved related to Sunday work 
assignments for paraprofessionals, tardy presentation of payroll sheets, 
and other matters. These difficulties were not resolved, amd, conse- 
quently, the project director left the program at the end of October, 
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after two months of operation, and the CBC conmunity board was left with 
no alternative but to discontinue the project. 

VI. FROCS^ STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
Strengths of the program as planned include the following: 

1. Eager and interested adolescents who were learning a profes- 
sional skill. 

2. A professional atmosphere accompanied with professional assign- 
ments . 

3* Adolescents relating to and working with professional adults. 

4. Visits to other metropolitan news media centers. 

The majpr weaknesses were these: 

1. There never was a community newspaper distributed to the com- 
munity (although the project director says it was coorpleted) . 

2. The inability of the adults in charge to resolve their differ- 
ences and correct procedural errors. 

3* The termination of the project after only two months in opera- 
tion. 



VII. SUHMARY 

Although the progiram had the highest ideals, optimum potential, em- 
ployed professionals, arranged excellent mass media tours, and utilized 
the best available equipment, it had one serious flaw; it never came to 
fjniitlon. It ended almost as soon as it began. 

The office remained enqpty, the materials unused and the enthusiasm 
and interest of the terribly disappointed student-aides frustrated. 



The responsibility for this unfortunately aborted program must be 
shared by both the project director and the CBC Community director who 
were never able to resolve their differences and abandoned the project. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The "Community Project in Black History," which operated fr<Mn July 
1 through August 1^, 1970, was a continuation of a similar program that 
had taken place during the regular school year. The progrsun utilized 
the services of the seune director, and many of the same teachers and 
paraprofessionals who had previously participated. 

About one hundred and fifty children from the fifth through the 
eighth grades were serviced by the program. 

The program ran daily, Monday through Friday, from 9 A.M. until 
1 P.M. , in one school, and utilized eight classrooms, the libreuy, the 
auditorium, and the administrator's office. 

Daily, the children met in various groups which were organized suid 
set up to give them training in the basic skills of reading and writing, 
to foster their individual artistic interests, and to establish discus- 
sion groups. 

All of these groups focused on black studies and culture, and re- 
lated this through the medium of eurt, black history, creative writing, 
dance, dramatics, group dynamics, or vocal music. 

One group was also engage in the planning and promotion of a cul- 
tural activity titled Bxpo-Ebony. iMch was an August exhibition put on 
by the nuneroue nei£^orbood business and cooDwcial establishments which 
employed people fjrom the local community, ~fer were interested in presen- 
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ting an explanation of their Jobs and the necessaory requirements for ap- 
plication . 

In addition, each individual group was involved in the presentation 
of a culminating activity that represented their efforts throughout the 
summer. This show was prepared for the entire community and presented 
late in July. 



II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program objectives are stated as follows in the request for 
funding submitted by the District: 

1. Develop an involved urban facility for children managed by 
students , faculty, and community in such a way as to facilitate 
total growth and development of children in grades five through 
eight . 

2. Provide pupils with basic skills in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and communication, including coherent speech. 

3. Humanize the children of the community school so that they will 
deal personally and socially with questions of identity, race re- 
lations, intergroup relations, and the larger human issues. 

4 . To give pupils the opportunity to develop serious personal in- 
terests . 

5. Foster the conviction in student and parent that they can make 
a difference in their own communities and in the social structure. 

6. Demonstrate that an educational institution, for which students, 
faculty, and conr^mlty are given a responsibility, can create an 
environment which has as its purpose the learning of all its members. 
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HI. HIOGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

The program was staffed with highly select, professional people, 
skilled in the particular areas of art, black history, creative writing, 
dance, dramatics, group dynamics, and vocal music. The community edu- 
cator trainers (CET) were paraprofesslonals who worked with the speci- 
ally skilled teachers. They too, had had specific training In the cul- 
tural area. The students who were selected for each group were chosen 
on the basis of their own aspiration to be Included In that particular 
group. 

Each group met dally. In their own room, and followed a very pre- 
cise schedule or dally plan. In the black history group there was a 
specifically pre-planned curriculum and tests were given. 

Trips were an Integral part of the program, and groups traveled 
throughout the ccmanunlty to parks , museums , and book stores . The dir- 
ector of the program was Instrumental In persuading the Mayor's Task 
Force to supply buses f6t participants In the entire progrsunto go. on a.’ 
trip to Bear Mountain. 

The program was carried out to specification, with one exception. 
Since no Instruments were available, the musical Instrv^nt group. was 
cauicelled. It was, however, replacdd with a second creative writing 
group that also studied dance. 

IV. RtOORAM EETECnVENESS 

There Is no question that the program developed a sense of cosisunl- 
ty. The students, the teachers, and the community all worked toward the 
success of this program, 

Basic skilLs were tau^t and learned, artistic opportunities were 
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available and the students took advantage of them, and personal identity 
and group relationship problems were discussed. And in every way possi- 
ble, the individual and the community were working together to create a 
meaningful, wholesome environment. 

People gave freely and generously of their time, a large exhibition 
was held which was attended by more than one thousand people and a pub- 
lication of a magazine called Black Ink was published. 

Attendance was always very good, and close relationships were devel 
oped between all those involved in the project. And because of these 
relationships, there were no serious or insurmountable problems encoun- 
tered throughout the summer. 
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V. PROGRAM STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
Strengths include the following; 

1. An exciting, enthusiastic environment with warm, happy rela- 
tionships, was established. 

2 . A well coordinated and highly efficient program was imagina- 
tively and successfully organized and implemented by the director. 

3 . The dedication of teachers and aides , who took a deep interest 
in the program and the students, and gave many free hours to pro- 
vide extra time for the program, made the program a success. 

The weaknesses were not noticeable. The success of the program was 
especially apparent throxigh the Expo-Ebony exhibition, the publication 
of the magazine Black Ink , and the culminating activity presented by each 
of the groups involved in the program. 



VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 



This program, which proved to be highly successful, well merits re- 
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cycling. 



